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If, as it is often alleged, Russia's desire to acquire Constantinople and the Straits was one of the chief causes of the war, no evidence of it transpired in the early confidential exchange of views between Sazonov and the western allies.
Turkey's entry into the war altered the situation and provided the opportunity to inject into Sazonov's academic program a dramatic element which, it was imagined, would have a wide popular appeal The imperial manifesto issued on the occasion of the break of diplomatic relations with the Porte spoke of the approaching solution of "the historic task bequeathed to us by our forefathers on the shores of the Black Sea." The hint was taken up by the press and by the conservative and the liberal factions of the Duma. For instance, the popular liberal professor of the University of Moscow, Prince E. N. Tru-betskoy, who had only recently held that expansion could do Russia nothing but harm, now expounded the theory that the "independence of Russia" was inextricably bound up with the possession of Constantinople. "With us," he wrote in 1915, "this is a question of our daily bread, of our whole political power, of our cultural mission, of the survival of the spiritual self of Russia/' and he proclaimed that Russia's main task was the restoration of the cross on the basilica of St. Sophia (a venerable structure in Constantinople converted by the Turks into a mosque), which he extolled as "that pearl of the Gospel for which Russia should be willing to sacrifice everything she has/' According to Miliukov, leader of the liberal opposition in the Duma, Russia "must acquire the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, together with Constantinople and a portion of the littoral sufficient to ensure the defense of the Straits." The conservatives vied with the liberals in insisting on the fulfillment of Russia's "historic mission/7 Not all educated Russians shared these aberrations, but since dissenting opinions received no publicity it was easy to mistake the quasi-unanimous acclaim of the proposed annexation for the true expression of a genuine popular movement.10
10 Among those who deprecated the conquest of Constantinople were high officials of the Russian foreign office. For example, Prince N. A. Kudashev, chief representative of the foreign office at the army headquarters in 1914-1916, and later ambassador to China, held that "neither spiritually nor physically are we ready for the annexation of the Straits. When I say "spiritually' or morally this is what I mean; to establish ourselves in Constantinople, as crusaders proclaiming the triumph of the Orthodox Church, is out of the question because of our panslav sympathies and affiliations, our dislike of the Greeks, and the insufficient authority of our clergy with the Creek hierarchy. Of playing the part so brilliantly performed by England in Egypt we are utterly incapable. Then what will happen if by a decree of